Chapter IV
MAPS: A VERY BRIEF CHAPTER UPON A VERY BIG AND
FASCINATING SUBJECT: TOGETHER WITH A FEW
OBSERVATIONS ON HOW PEOPLE SLOWLY
LEARNED TO FIND THEIR WAY ABOUT
ON THIS PLANET OF OURS
WE ARE so accustomed to maps that it is almost impossible
for us to imagine a time when there were no maps, when the
notion of travelling according to a map was as foreign to man's
conception of ultimate possibilities as the idea of traversing
space in the form of a mathematical formula would be to us
to-day.
The ancient Babylonians, who were such excellent geome-
tricians that they could make a cadastral survey of their entire
kingdom (that survey was made in 3800 B.C,, or 2400 years
before Moses was born), have left us a few clay tablets con-
taining what must have been an outline of their domains, but
these were hardly maps in our sense of the word. The Egyptians,
in order to get every penny of taxes they could sweat out of their
hard-working subjects, also made a survey of their kingdom,
which showed that they knew enough about practical mathe-
matics to perform this difficult task. But no maps in the modern
sense 'of die word have so far been found in any of the royal
sepulchres.
The Greeks, the most curious-minded and nosey people of the
ancient world, wrote endless treatises upon the subject of geo-
graphy, but we know next to nothing about their maps. Here and
there in some great commercial centre there seem to have been
engraved bronze tablets showing the best route to be followed if
a merchant wanted to get from one part of the eastern Mediter-
ranean to another. But none of these tablets has ever been dug
up and we have no idea what they looked like.   Alexander
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